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he done so, he would not have lightly mentioned the
abolition of celibacy as a desirable measure in his notes
to the Court, nor would he have spoken of papal bulls as
criminal and absurd productions.

But he awoke more quickly than others from this
dream of security. In the beginning of 1791 he wrote
to a friend : " We have now inflicted on ourselves a new
wound and the most certain of all to mortify and to
become a fresh source of gangrene, in addition to those
others by which the body politic is corroded and devoured.
We first set up an impotent puppet as our king, and
created a legislature which administers, prosecutes,
judges, rewards, punishes, in a word does everything
except that which it ought to do; and now, as if our
political schism were not enough, we are wantonly
provoking a religious schism."

When on November 26 the Assembly was called
upon to decide what measures should be taken to compel
the submission of the clergy to the new organisation of
the Church, he moved a decree in some respects more
stringent than that proposed by the Ecclesiastical Com-
mittee, but in which no precise date was mentioned
before which the clergy were to take the oath, and which
therefore gave time for excitement to subside and for
negotiations with Rome. But partly, as he alleged, to
conceal his true object, partly to reconcile it with his
care for his popularity, he introduced his measure
by a most violent speech, which was vehemently
applauded, and, by farther inflaming the passions of his
audience, contributed to defeat the motion it professed
to recommend. Mirabeau himself appears to have felt
that he had* placed himself in a false position; and,